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TIT LARK. 

The genus lark (Alauda) is found both 
inEurope and America. ‘The species nat- 
wal to this country are the meadow-lark, 
the sky-lark, the shore lark, and the brown 
lak. The tit-lark, which is quite common 
in Europe, is not found in the United 
States; but it very much resembles the 
ky-lark; and it is the smallest of the 
genus. It is said to be very prolific, and is 
asily domesticated. It frequents mea- 
dows and low grounds; and its notes 
and warbling are like \the  skylark. 
It is easily alarmed, and shoots with a 
rapid flight. All the species of larks, 
are distinguished for their fine notes. 

The shore-lark is common in some parts 
North America, and emigrates south in 
te fall. The sky-lark is so called, because 
itmounts high, and almost perpendicular- 
; and it sings often, as-it mounts. It 
fies by springs, in its ascent, and falls a 
seat distance, (with its wings closed,) like 
astone. The brown-lark of Wilson is 
wid to be properly of the genus Anthus ; 
wut in many of its habits, it is like the 
lik. The meadow-lark is perhaps the 
most common in the United States; and 
wits name indicates, is generally found in 
meadows. Their notes are more melan- 
tholy than those of the other species. 

[Am. Magazine. 
~~ ¢ 
Narrative. 
THE IDIOT GIRL. 

Pierre le Roux’s humble habitation was 
stuated on the banks of the Meuse, just 
where it winds its way through a chasm 
nthe chain of the Ardennes, between tall 
‘liffs composed chiefly of slate, and crown- 
tl with forests of dark and gloomy pine. 
Itwas a lonely spot, yet had many charms 
brits inmates, some of whom had never 
known any other home. 

Pierre had been a soldier of the Em- 
dite, and was still a young man when his 
uillitary career was unexpectedly closed by 
the fall of Napoleon, whom, like most of 
his Companions in arms, he regarded with 
tnbounded veneration. Fora while, Pierre 
‘dan unsettled, roving life; but when a 
“*W years were past, he married a village 
stl of that neighborhood, and fixed him- 
el as he imagined, for life, upon a small 
am, near the picturesque town of Fermay. 
Adele was a guileless, merry-hearted girl, 
‘nl withal, a thrifty manager, so that 

rte had no cause to repent his choice— 
iad hever was there a happier countenance 
tan his, when, at the close of a long day’s 
‘al, he seated himself by the side of the 
“zing log which glowed upon his hearth, 
‘ad saw his wife and children gathered 
*oundhim. During these twilight hours, 
~ 8 hand was ever busy with her dis- 
ee While she listened to her good man’s 
ms of glory, which he would recite with 
'S snuff-box in hand, modelled after the 












Petit Corporal's cocked-hat,and upon 
which he usually bestowed an em- 
phatic tap at the most striking parts 
of his story. 

\ = Fora time ali prospered with Pierre 
WP and Adele. Their crops were good ; 
¢ their children handsome, healthy and 
dutiful; and their later years had 
been blessed with the gift of a love- 
= ly boy, much younger than any of his 
> ten brothers and sisters, of whom, 
«~ as well as of his parents, he was the 
; plaything and the darling. At the 
evening fireside, the little Andre used 
to climb up on his father’s knee, and 
listen with such glee to his recital of peri- 
lous adventures and daring exploits, that 
the father would sometimes clap him on 
the shoulder, saying, with a smile, ‘ Ah, 
petit co quin! my life on it, thou, too, wilt 
be a soldier. Yes, thou shalt fight for 
France—La belle France ! Vive la France!’ 
and the boy’s eyes sparkled with pleasure 
on hearing his father’s words, although 
their meaning could be but dimly appre- 
hended by his infant ears. 

On these occasions, Adele was wont to 
shake her head gravely, and say, ‘ No, no, 
my child; thou shalt cultivate the soil like 
thy father, and stay at home and take 
care of us in our old days;’ to which her 
husband would quickly rejoin, ‘ Thou dost 
forget, ma petite femme, that I was a sol- 
dier first.’ And so the discussion ended. 

Pierre and Adele had no near neighbors 
except a fisherman’s family, whose circum- 
stances were poorer than their own, and 
to whom they were sometimes able to lend 
a kindly and a helpful hand. Among 
Louis Bochart’s children was one named 
Annette, whose intellect had, during her 
early infancy, been weakened by a violent 
attack of fever, which also affected her fac- 
ulty of hearing as well as of speech, so that 
it was not without difficulty that she con- 
trived to maintain any sort of communica- 
tion with her fellow-creatures. Annette’s 
countenance was but too plainly marked 
with the stamp of idiocy; yet it borea 
shade of melancholy which left the behold- 
er doubtful how far the inward stream of 
thought might be flowing on, while its out- 
ward manifestation had been checked and 
destroyed. Her large dark eyes, wander- 
ing and restless though they were, bore an 
expression of gentleness and love, which 
called forth the kindly sympathies of those 
who knew her; and through her docile 
obedience, she contrived to lighten her 
mother’s daily burthen, by doing many lit- 
tle officesin the household ; for Annette was 
the only daughter among a family of many 
sons. She delighted also in soothing those 
who were in trouble, and seemed to have an 
instinctive knowledye of the approaching of 
sorrow or ef evil to those she loved; so 
that before any eye could detect a rising 
cloud upon the brow of one who was dear 
to her, Annette would be seated on a low 
stool at their side, and by a silent kiss im- 
printed on their hand, would give assur- 
ance of her sympathy and love. Annette 
was a great favorite at Le Roux’s farm- 
house, and often of an evening would she 
glide into the kitchen, just as they were 
assembled round the hearth, and take her 
seat near the old soldier, or rather near 
Andre, by whom she was so fondly beloved, 
that the little fellow, on observing her en- 
trance, would slide off his father’s knee, 
and climbing up to Annette’s lap, would 
gently lay his head on her bosom. It was 
an affecting sight at such moments to be- 
hold the idiot girl, heedless of the stirring 
tales which seemed to interest all others 
save herself, while her vacant eyes were 











lighted up with affection, as they rested 
upon her little favorite Andre. 

Thus passed on many days of peaceful 
yet busy life at the farm-house of La Met- 
traye; but at length its tranquil course be- 
came troubled by one of those waves of sor- 
row which roll over the stillest surface of 
human life. 

One evening Pierre came in, looked ruf- 
fled and out of humor. Adele, unused to 
see her good man return home in this sort 
of meod, inquired of him what was the 
matter. 

‘Matter enough to vex all the saints in 
heaven,’ replied he, gloomily. ‘Some vil- 
lains have robbed me, on my way home 
from market, of half the produce of my 
harvest; and though there were four of 
them, they were all so well disguised, that 
Icould not get one look at their faces; so 
there is no chance of getting back a single 
sou of my property. But where is Andre? 
let him come and cheer up his old father.’ 

‘Andre! Andre!’ cried out Adele from 
the door of her dwelling ; ‘ come in direct- 
ly. It is too late for you to be rooting 
about the garden; your father wants you.’ 
But no bounding footsteps were heard 
upon the pathway; no childish voice re- 
sponded to her call. The elder brothers 
hastened to seek for their little darling ; 
but nowhere was he to be found. 

* He must be gone to neighbor Bochart’s,’ 
said the father; ‘ you will be sure to find 
him on Annette’s lap.’ 

‘Yes, doubtless,’ replied Adele, whose 
motherly tenderness gave wings to her 
feet, albeit her step was no longer so elastic 
as it had been at the time of her marriage, 
twenty years before. Quickly had she 
crossed the strip of vineyard which lay be- 
tween her home and the cottage, and dart- 
ing through the door, cried out, ‘ Andre! 
where is Andre ?” 

‘We have not seen the child to-day,’ 
replied at the same moment Bochart and 
his wife. 

‘Not seen him!’ cried Adele, turning 
pale, and trembling from head to foot. 

‘No, indeed, neighbor, we have not.’ 

‘Has Annette seen him ?’ 

The idiot girl, on hearing this question, 
and seeing Adele’s emotion, started up 
from the corner where she had been crouch- 
ing, near the fire, and gazed wildly around 
her. She shook her head with a low moan, 
rushed to the door, and looked out into 
the twilight, asifshe would pierce through 
the gathering shade with her deep, search- 
ing glance, and then returned with her 
hands clasped together in mute despair. 

All this passed in a moment's time. 
Adele hastened home to tell her husband 
the dreadful truth; and although for a 
moment, he seemed paralyzed with terror, 
yet he and his sons quickly dispersed along 
the banks of the river, and up the neigh- 
boring heights, in quest of the missing 
child. Adele, too, passed the night in 
groping about every spot where she thought 
it possible that her little one might have 
fallen asleep during his play; and the si- 
lent yet prayerful agony of that mother’s 
heart, as she wandered along with a lan- 
tern in her hand, who may dare to por- 
tray? 

Morning came, with its bright and glad- 
dening influences; but sorrowful was the 
repast around which the inmates of the 
farm-house assembled, for no tidings had 
been received of Andre, and they met but 
a few moments previous to the renewal of 
their search. Evening closed, without 
bringing one gleam of hope to cheer Adele’s 
sinking spirtt. With that restlessness 
which accompanies undefined hope or fear, 





she turned her steps towards Bochart’s cot- 
tage. The first words that greeted her on 
entering it were those of sorrow. ‘My 
child! my child! Oh, where can my child 
be?’ faintly murmured Bochart’s wife, as 
she sat rocking on herchair, with her face 
buried in her hands. 

‘What do you mean?’ inquired Adele, 
perplexed at her words. 

* Do you not know that Annette is gone >” 

‘Gone!’ 

* Yes, gone;. and her poor father, after 
a long day’s search, cannot find her ‘any 
where. Oh, what shall we do without 
our .daughter—our only daughter! 
¢ ‘And when did you miss her?’ 

‘ This morning, on going to her bedside, 
I found it all smooth and tidy, as her own 
dear hands had left it yesterday. The 
poor darling never lay down on it at all; 
and where she passed the cold, dark night, 
heaven only knows.’ 

So saying, the poor woman burst out 
anew into a torrent of grief. Adele gazed 
on her in silence. She was stunned by 
this unexpected blow. At length, taking 
Madame Bochart’s hand, and pressing it 
to her bosom, she said in a suppressed 
voice, ‘May God have pity on us both! 
After a few moments’ delay, she returned 
to her own sorrowful home. 

The next day was one of deep and quiet 
grief, both at the farm and at the cottage. 
It seemed idle to hope that either of the 
children could have escaped death; and 
the conclusion formed concerning them 
was, that in a moment of unguarded play, 
Andre must have fallen into the river, and 
Annette, in despair at his loss, had sought 
death in the same impetuous current which 
had borne away her little favorite. 

Another day had passed on—a day of 
fruitless search and of bitter sorrow. On 
the third evening, after her loss, poor 
Adele had seated herself mechanically in 
her accustomed corner by the fireside ; her 
hands, usually so busy in blithesome la- 
bor, lay folded despairingly on her lap; 
nor did she even venture to look up, from 
adread of beholding the silent agony of 
her husband’s countenance. The door 
opened, but she stirred not, neither did 
she lift up her eyes. ‘The common inter- 
ests of life were dead within her heart— 
its petty incidents concerned her not. A 
light step approached her—a soft, warm 
kiss was imprinted on her check. The 
little Andre lay with his infant arms clasp- 
ed around her neck, and Annette, who had 
borne him, like a guardian angel, to his 
home, fell prostrate at her feet, overcome 
by fatigue, hunger and emotion. 

Vainly should we attempt to describe 
the mingled feelings of surprise, joy and 
thankfulness, which filled the mother’s 
heart at that moment; but after one long, 
tender embrace, Andre turned round, and 
seeing Annette on the floor, and his sisters 
gathered around her, he leaped to the 
ground, crying out, ‘Annette, my darling 
Annette, speak to me! speak to your own 
little Andre !’ 

The child’s voice seemed to revive the 
poor exhausted girl more readily than any 
of the simple restoratives which had been 
used for that purpose. She opened her 
dark eyes, smiled a moment upon him, and 
then sank for a while to repose. After 
some rest and refreshment, the inmates 
of the cottage and the farm house gathered 
round the young wanderers, to make in- 
quiries concerning their three days’ event- 
ful history. Where had Andre been? 
How did Annette contrive to trace him out ? 
When did they meet? The poor girl’s 
head was too weak and wandering to give 
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much information on the subject. She 
could only utter a few simple monosylla- 
bles; then weep and smile, and embrace 
those around her. But Andre, in his 
childish way, talked of looking for nuts ; 
and spoke about a hollow tree, and being 


frightened, and Annette wrapping him up | 
in her cloak, and giving him bread out of | 


her pocket. And this was all they could 
learn on the subject; but their darling was 
safe. Annette was almost idolized for her 
devotion to the child, and God devoutly 
thanked for his great goodness in this de- 
liverance. 

Within two years of this event Annette 
was an orphan; and on the death of her 
mother, who survived Bochart but a few 
months, she was received as an inmate at 


the farm, and became unto Pierre and | 


Adele as a beloved daughter. | 

About this time the farmer, owing to 
some severe losses, had decided on joining 
a party of emigrants who were to settle in 
Texas. Adele was loth to leave the land 
of her fathers, and to live and die ona 
strange soil, and among strange people. 
In vain did Pierre represent to her the ad- 
vantages accruing from emigration. ‘ Here 
we are poor,’ said he; ‘but in yon fine 
country we shall grow rich with our chil- 
dren.’ 

‘But it will not be France—notre Bella 
France.’ 

I thought, Adele, that wherever you had 
your husband and children ’— 

‘Yes, yes,’ said she, stopping his mouth 
with a kiss, ‘ wherever my good man and 
my children are, there will be France to me.’ 

‘Now,’ rejoined Pierre, ‘you are my 
bonne petite femme again. Let us only 
set out with merry, cheerful hearts, and we 
shall get on famously.’ So saying, he be- 
gan to carol one of his old songs, whose 
burthen was love and glory; then clap- 
ping Annette on the shoulder, he added, 
‘And thou too shalt come with us, my girl, 
and thou shalt have the care of Andre on 
board ship.’ 

A tear stood in Annette’s eye; but 
whether it had its source in the hidden 
springs of joy or sorrow, no one knew. 
That evening she was absent for some time 
from the farm house, and on being sought 
for, was found weeping on the humble 
grave beneath which her parents slept. 
She had shed upon it tears and flowers— 
the only offerings the orphan girl had to 
bestow. 

A month later, and the whole family em- 
barked for Texas, and after a prosperous 
voyage, landed at Galveston, together with 
a body of 115 other emigrants. It was a 
motley party; most of them well clothed, 
and all looking cheerful and happy; but 
among the various groups which clustered 
together on the wharf, none were more re- 
markable than the family party from the 
old farm of La Mettraye. Pierre, in his 
green old age, erect and vigorous, was 
clad in a blouse, with his fur casquette on 
his head, and a stout knotted stick in one 
hand; while in the other was the well 
known snuff-box, out of which he offered 
a pinch to some strangers standing by, 
with that ease and courtesy which are so 
natural to a Frenchman. Adele, now a 
middle aged woman, stood by her husband's 
side, looking bright and healthy; while 
their sons and daughters were gathered 
around them, and the eldest youth carried 
his father’s gun’ with evident pride, in the 
consciousness that he, too, was grown to be 
a man. Nor was the least striking of this 
party the gentle Annette, who stood be- 
-side Adele with the hand of the rosy-faced 
boy clasped within her own, his eyes 
wandering about with undisguised curios- 
ity and delight, while hers rested fondly 
and anxiously upon him. It was evident 
that she regarded him as her peculiar 
charge. At this time, she wasa tall, slight 
girl, whose appearance indicated an ex- 
treme attention to cleanliness and neat- 
ness of person; and in spite of the wan- 
dering vacuity of her glance, there was 
something in her aspect which rendered 
her an object of interest even to a casual 
observer. 

The destination of Pierre and his family 
was a district of Texas, named Bexar; 
and on landing at Galveston, they fondly 
imagined that their journeyings were over, 
and that they had reached the site of their 
intended home. ‘Is not this Bexar?’ in- 
quired one of the sons. But although 
they looked disappointed on learning that 
there were some hundred miles of difficult 





country yet to travel before ‘they could 
arrive at the promised land, yet the cloud 
seemed to rest but for a moment upon their 
cheerful countenances. Soon did the spir- 
itof hope and joy revive within them, and 
they set off for their new home with that 
earnest and trustful activity which forms 
the best pledge of success amid the diffi- 
culties of a settler’s life. 

The emigrants from the banks of the 
Meuse have now been out three years in 
Texas. May we not hope that ere now 
they have formed for themselves there a 
pleasant as well as a happy home, and that 
Annette’s kind heart finds its full reward 
in the American wilderness, as it did on 
the favored soil of la bella France. 

[Chambers’ Journal. 
—<————— 
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ORIGINAL. 


CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA. 
Queen of Charles Second. 
BORN 1638—pIED 1705. 


Catherine of Braganza, was the daughter 
of John, duke of Braganza, and donna 
Luiza, daughter of the duke of Medina Si- 
donia, (surnamed the fortunate, after- 
wards king of Portugal.) Catharine was 
born at the beautiful palace of Villa Vicosa, 
on St. Catherine’s day, Nov. 25, 1638. 
In 1644, Catherine’s father, then Juan 
Fourth, empowered his ambassador, Sa- 
bran to make overtures to Charles First of 
England, for a marriage between the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Charles Second, and 
the infanta, Catharine of Braganza. The 
finances of the royal party in England were 
then at so low an ebb, that the large dower 
with which Juan’s great wealth would have 
enabled him to endow his daughter, would 
doubtless have been very acceptable to 
Charles, but the proposition was not re- 
sponded to by him with much cordiality, on 
account of the differences in religious 
opinions, which were felt by him too keen- 
ly in his own marriage relation, for him to 
wish to see his son united to a Roman 
Catholic princess. Seventeen years after- 
wards, however, Cathurine of Braganza, 
and Charles Second wer? married. Catha- 
rine received her education at a convent, 
where she was very carefully brought up 
under the supervision ofthe queen-mother, 
by whom she was tenderly beloved. Cath- 
erine’s father died in 1656, and inhis will, 
after making an acknowledgment of the 
virtues of his child, he left her a princely 
fortune. The regency of the kingdom was 
left inthe hands of Luiza, his wife, who 
possessed the master mind which had so 
incited her husband to the glorious ent:2r- 
prise of liberating his country from for- 
eign despotism, and to her was left the 
honor of completing the work which Juan 
had begun. 

Many proposals were made for Cathe- 
rine’s hand, but Luiza had determined to 
render the marriage of her daughter a 
source of additional strength to the newly 
established throne of Portugal, and she 
appears to have refused all offers, with the 
secret intention of securing an alliance with 
England. Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles First, was always favorably dis- 
posed towards the marriage of her son 
with Catherine of Braganza, and after see- 
ing her portrait, in which Catherine is rep- 
resented as “a beautiful brunette, with 
glowing cheeks, enchanting dark eyes and 
a rich profusion of chestnut hair, which is 
disposed in long curls, which fall to her 
waist,’ Charles Second who was devo- 
tedly enraptured with dark eyed beauties, 
wished the articles of marriage to be drawn 
up, and the negotiation immediately con- 
cluded. 

This marriage was the means of the 
memorable treaty at Whitehall, which 
united England and Portugal, ina bond 
of alliance which has remained unbroken 
until this day. On the 23d of April, 1662, 
Catherine took leave of her royal mother, 
and entered the carriage which was to con- 
vey her to the ship in which she was to 
depart for England; which country, after 
a favorable voyage she reached May 23, 
1662. On the news of Catherine’s arrival, 
all the bells of London rang out a joyous 
peal, bonfires were kindled in every direc- 
tion, and the people seemed wild with 
joy. The first interview of Catherine and 
Charles, says the historian, “hath been 
with much contentment on both sides, and 





the royal pair are likely to be very happy.” 
The nuptials took place on the 21st of May, 
1662, in the bedroom of Catherine, (who 
was at the time indisposed) no one being 
present but the royal pair, the lord Aubig- 
ny, by whom the ceremony was perform- 
ed, the Portuguese ambassador, three Por- 
tuguese nobles, and two Portuguese ladies. 
This secresy was observed, as Catherine 
insisted upon being married after the Cath- 
olic form. They were afterwards married 
after the Church of England form also. 

Catherine had heard previous to her em- 
barkation of the corrupt state of Charles 
the Second’s court, and of his shameless 
conduct with lady Castlemaine, but she 
hoped that all would now be well. Her 
mother had prudently requested her never 
to mention the name of this woman, and 
this advice had been followed by the young 
queen. But when Charles presented her 
with a list of ladies’ names, whom he re- 
commended for appointments in her house- 
hold, with lady Castleman’s at the head, 
the queen could control her indignation 
no longer, and at this time commenced a 
series of disputes between the royal pair, 
which were on the same account often re- 
peated. This was an alarming interrup- 
tion to Catherine’s dream of wedded hap- 
piness, and the convent bred virtuous queen 
had much to endure, in her husband’s gay 
court, which her previous life of quiet and 
virtue had wholly unfitted her for. If 
Catherine had possessed sufficient self- 
command and knowledge of the human 
heart to enable her to adapt herself to 
Charles’s peculiar temper, she might by 
gentle and endearing appeals to his tender- 
ness and his reason, and by the powers of 
wit and fascination which she possessed, 
have completely established her empire 
over his wayward heart, as easily as did 
that base woman whom he for so long a 
time seemed fascinated with. But she felt 
injured as she was, by the treatment which 
she received, and she was too indignant 
to do what she felt in her situation would 
be stooping from her high estate. The 
regard and affection of Henrietta Maria, 
manifested towards Catherine at this time, 
must have been a source of deep and heart- 
felt satisfaction to the neglected and al- 
most broken hearted bride. By the kind 
offices of the queen mother, a temporary 
reconciliation was effected between the 
royal pair. A series of splendid pageants 
followed the return of Henrietta to England, 
in which the king and queen appeared re- 
conciled to each other, although the pres- 
ence of lady Castlemaine must have con- 
stantly annoyed the young queen. Soon 
after this, the life of Catherine was in 
great danger from a spotted fever, of 
which she was so ill as to be given over 
by her physicians. During her illness, 
Charles seemed much attached to her, and 
shed many tears when her supposed hope- 
less state was declared to him, but the af- 
fection which he then professed for his in- 
jured queen, seemed to vanish on her re- 
covery ; it was as evanescent as his tears, 
for his ill conduct continued. But Cathe- 
rine had learned now to bear all uncom- 
plainingly, and she sought to beguile her 
cares and griefs by mingling in the diver- 
sions of her subjects, and endeavored to 
increase the enjoyments of those around 
her, by dispensing with the ceremonies 
that were due to her rank; but she was sick 
at heart, and must have suffered much in 
private. 

Much was said about this time of a di- 
vorce of Charles from Catherine, in order 
to make place for a favored bride, and 
many dark plots were in agitation against 
the queen, the unprincipled leadé of which 
was lady Castlemaine, so easy is it for us 
to hate those whom we have basely injur- 
ed. Catherine remained with the virtuous 
portion of her ladies quietly at Euston, 
while the king and his profligate associ- 
ates pursued their evil courses, and her 
name has never been involved in any of 
the intrigues of her royal husband and his 
wicked councillers. 

At this time Catherine’s life was in great 
danger from the machinations of her ene- 
mies, and injurious reports were got up 
against her; but these seem at length to 
have aroused the slumbering regard of 
Charles who would not permit her to be 
compromised in any way by sanctioning 
even inquiries into charges which he knew 
were fabricated as pretexts to swear away 
her life; and the affectionate attention 
with which he now treated his queen, was 


slate 


made great sport of by her insolent ene- 
mies. About this time, Charles was seiz- 
ed with an intermittent fever, which en- 
dangered his life ; he recovered in a meas- 
ure from this sickness, but the profligate 


life which he still continued to lead, brought | 


on a fit of apoplexy, from which he never 
recovered, although his senses were restor- 
ed, and he was enabled to ask pardon of 
his wife for his previous treatment of her 
which was readily granted. ’ 

As Catherine of Braganza and Charles 
2nd had no children, he was succeeded by 
James Second, who with his queen, treat. 
ed Catherine with the greatest considera- 
tion and kindness, and she continued to 
occupy the same apartments in Whitehall 
which had pertained to her as queen con- 
sort, for two months after the death of 
Charles. Catherine remained some years 
in England after the death of her husband, 
but she was subjected to many mortifica- 
tions, and the great wish of her heart, was 
to return to her native land; but this de- 
sire was not accomplished until 1693, at 
which period she was received with the 
most enthusiastic welcome in Lisbon, which 


‘she entered amidst the vivas and acclama- 


tions of the people. “It sometimes hap- 
pens that persons of modest and unassu- 
ming manners, are endowed with shining 
qualities, for which the world gives them 
little credit, till they are brought into pub- 
lic notice by the force of circumstances ; 
thus it was with Catherine of Braganza, 
for she proved that she was possessed of 
considerable regal talents, while she sway- 
ed the sceptre of her brother, which she did 
so successfully during his illness, that in 
the following year, she was solemnly con- 
stituted queen regent of Portugal, and af- 
terwards proved one of the most popular 
and successful sovereigns of that country. 
She died deeply lamented, 1705. 
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Sabbath School. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL LESSON. 


“Mother,” said John Blake, “I don't 
want to go to the Sabbath School to-day.” 
“‘ Why not, my dear, I thought you loved 
to go.” ‘Nor I either, don’t want to go.” 
said his sister Ellen. ‘I had rather stay 
at home with you.” ‘‘ What is your rea- 
son, my son?” ‘Why, mother, I have 
not got my lesson.” Well, my children, 
I will tell you what I should like. I have 
been thinking some time that I should be 
pleased to go to the Sabbath school myself, 
for I remember how pleasant it was with 
the lessons I studied, when I was young, 
for I learned a great deal more about the 
Bible, than I ever knew before. So, if 
you don’t wish to goto the Sabbath School, 
Ishall go alone.” ‘O mother, I want to 
go too,” said both the children, “but we 
have not got our lessons.” ‘ Well,” said 
their mother, “I have not got the lesson 
yet, neither; but suppose we all study it 
together, and help one another, perhaps 
that will be the easiest way to getit.” So 
they all got their books. Mother asked 
the questions, and explained what was 
difficult—all were interested in the lesson, 
and this was the last time the children 
made objection to going to the Sabbath 
School, whether their mother went with 
them or not—for she always assisted them 
in getting their lessons, and they were not 
ashamed and confused as they had former- 
ly been, when they were ignorant of the 
subject given them, which was the real 
reason they did not want to go. w. 


—_——_—_— 


WORTHY OF IMITATION. 
A few Sabbath since, three boys about 
fifteen years old, came into a Sabbath 
School in this vicinity, and took a seat 





near the door of the vestry. Their de- 
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ent was very respectful, and the at- 
ation of the superintendent was at once 
jirected toward them. 

«J am glad to see you,” said he, “* do 
ou belong to any Sabbath school - 
‘No sir; but we should be very glad 
join one,” replied one of their number. 

“Jf will provide a good teacher,” said 
ihe superintendent, “will you be regular 
i, your attendance, and endeavor to profit 
jy the exercises of the school ?” 

“We will try, sir,” they replied, and 
twas arranged that they should be pres- 
atthe next Sabbath, and be formed into 
,dass. At the time appointed, the class 
yas formed, and at the last Sabbath school 
wncert, the teacher stated that he had 
jecome much interested in the boys, and 
gt that the blessing of God was following 
js labors. It should be stated that the 
wy who spoke for his associates when 
ihe superintendent first conversed with 
em, had recently become serious and 
houghtful for his soul’s salvation, and he 
gt that the Sabbath school was the best 
jae for him and his companions, and 
trough his influence they were induced 
tpenter the school. A wise choice, truly! 
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FIRST INHABITANT OF BOSTON. 


The first dweller upon the spot now cov- 
aed by the city of Boston, was Mr. Wil- 
jam Blackstone. His cottage stood on 
the western side of the peninsula, near a 
gring. He had there a garden and an 
chard. This was the first orchard plant- 
ed in Massachusetts. 

When Governor Winthrop and his com- 

pany arrived in 1630, they found Black- 
stone in possession of the peninsula of 
Shawmut, as it was then called. He had 
provably been there about five years. A 
lonesome time he must have had, one 
would think, but he seems to have been 
fd of solitude. 
Winthrop and his company stopped first 
itCharlestown. Blackstone invited them 
wer to his side of the river. In the year 
1634, they purchased his right and title to 
ihe peninsula, each of them paying him six 
hillings, and some of them more. He 
then purchased some cattle, and removed 
0 Pawtucket river, in Rhode Island, near 
the southern part of what is now the town 
Cumberland. The reason he gave for 
rmoving from Boston was this, ‘I left 
England to get from under the power of 
the Lord Bishops, but in America, I am 
illen under the power of the lord breth- 
ren,’ 

He was an educated man, a graduate 
ofEmanuel College, and a minister; but 
tntertained singular notions respecting in- 
dependence. He would not unite with 
thechurch in Boston. It does not appear 
that he was molested by the brethren. 
Doubtless they urged him to become a 
member of the visible church, and he de- 
ined, because by so doing he would sub- 
jecthimself to the ecclesiastical rule of a 
majority of the church. He would seem 
‘o have been the first ‘‘no-government” 
Manin Massachusetts, at least so far as 
church government was concerned. It 
toes not appear that he had any objection 
‘9 be subject to civil government. 

He took the freeman’s oath in 1631. 
In 1659, he came back to Boston for a 
mf, The town records show that he 
‘as then “ married to Sarah Stephenson, 
vidow, July 4, 1659, by John Endicott, 
Governor,”” 

He lived about forty years after his re- 
moval to Rhode Island. He planted the 
fist orchard that bore apples in that col- 
‘ty. After Providence was settled, he 
sed to go there frequently to preach the 
Bospel, and in order to conciliate his young 
sters, he gave them apples; the first 
they ever saw. A species of apples called 
_Jellow sweetings,”’ originated in his or- 
chard, They were for a long time regard- 
das the richest apples in the country. 

€ river Blackstone, which flows into 
mr harbor of Providence, received its 
re from this singular man. His house 
C don the eastern bank of the Black- 
‘ne, about three miles above the village 








of Pawtucket. The spot selected by him 
was then within the jurisdiction of the 
Plymouth colony. In 1671, the govern- 
ment granted him the land on which he 
had settled, being about 200 acres. 

His library consisted of 186 volumes. 
Among them were three Bibles and eleven 
Latin folios and quartos. These were de- 
stroyed with his house in Philip’s war, 
which broke out only afew weeks after 
his death. He died in May, 1675, and 
was buried upon his own farm. He was 
probably about eighty yearsofage. His 
well is still to be seen, and the cellar of 
his house, and his grave by the side of 
Study Hill—Anecdotes of the Puritans. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY. 


[A letter from the daughter of a Foreign Mis- 
sionary nowin thiscountry, to the Editor of the 
Companion, dated January, 1850, gives the 
following interesting account of a feast made 
for the starving natives of Borneo, in Africa, by 
her father, the American missionary on that 
island.] 


Amid the recent festivities of the New 


Year, my thoughts frequently reverted te 


what I had witnessed among the Dyaks of 
Borneo, at that season, a short acount of 
which I now send you. 

It may be that some of the readers of 
the Youth’s Companion do not know who 
the Dyaks are; if so, I will just say that 
they are supposed to be the aborigines of 
that large Island. They are very ignorant, 
degraded and superstitious, and on ac- 
count of the rapacity of their Malay rulers, 
and their own improvidence, and some- 
times indolence, they are at this season of 
the year suffering for want of wholesome 
food. 

It has been the custom of the missiona- 
ries on the New Year, to invite those of 
the nearest villages, old and young, to a 
plain and abundant repast. Rejoiced at 
this invitation, they assembled quite early 
in the morning, to attend on some religious 
exercises suited to the occasion. These 
concluded, two or more of the most trust- 
worthy among them we appointed to cook. 
A quantity of rice was given them, al- 
lowing a “‘chupah,” that is, about a quart 
to each adult, which would often make a 
quantity amounting to bushels. This be- 
ing cooked, (which by the by is done bet- 
ter than by cooks in this country) and all 
having provided themselves with pieces of 
the leaf of the beautiful plantain or ba- 
nana tree for plates, they would. seat them 
in rows on the verandah of the missionary’s 
dwelling, and what a motley group to be- 
hold! Beside the strong and healthy, lit- 
erally, “‘the blind, the lame, the wither- 
ed,” covered with filth and rags, for all 
who were able to come, or who could be 
brought, would find their way there that 
day, and for what? To get one hearty 
meal, After something of order was ob- 
tained, and a blessing invoked, those who 
had patience to wait thus long, helped 
themselves to boiled rice and fish, which 
constituted the principal course. Then 
came the second or desert, which consisted 
of fruit, coffee and gingerbread, the latter 
prepared by the missionary’s wife, from 
American flour, which may have counted 
several anniversaries since it left the mill 
of the manufacturer. After the poor starv- 
ing creatures had eaten, until all power of 
expansion seemed taken away from their 
stomachs, they would gather up the frag- 
ments into their rattan baskets, which are 
always a Dyak accompaniment; and even 
the dregs of the coffee are put into hollow 
reeds or bamboos in order that they might 
have something for the morrow. Then 
they returned home with mirth and sing- 
ing, notwithstanding their deep poverty. 

Now if we contrast our condition in this 
highly favored land, where the blessings 
of education and religion are fully enjoyed, 
with that of the poor Dyaks of Borneo, 
and millions of others nearly or quite as ig- 
nurant and degraded as they, we ought not 
to be long in learning our duty with re- 
gard to them. ‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give,”’ was the language of our bles- 
sed Lord, when he sent forth his disciples. 
We in this land, through the rich mercy 
and favor of God, have received much, 
and should we not then labor to dissemi- 











nate the rich blessings we enjoy among 
those who are destitute, from gratitude to 
the giver? 8S. 0. Y. 
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ORIGINAL. 


AUNT BECCA. 


Aunt Becca lived in a small black house, 
close to the village church—so near that 
she could watch the tongue of the huge 
iron bell, as it tolled out the hours of the 
day, and see the doves fly in and out of 
the belfry, where they built their pretty 
nests. And from the low window where 
she sat day by day, with knitting work in 
hand, cold count the graves in the lone 
church yard, and talk to the sexton, as he 
tore up the fresh green grass, making ready 
ahome for the dead. 

I used to run in often, and spend an af- 
ternoon with the old lady, when I was a 
child. She loved little children, and I 
never failed to find a dish of cracked but- 
ternuts, some doughnots, or a large red 
apple in store for me on the pantry shelf. 
But what I loved most, was to take a three 
legged stool, draw it to her side, sit down 
and listen to a story. 

It was a bright, summer afternoon, just 
towards sunset, that I thus sat on my little 
stool, begging for a story. 

“ Aunt Becca,” said I, ‘* do tell me the 
story of Old Bellwinkle’s ghost. Are there 
such’things as ghosts now ?” 

She shook her head. ‘* No—no—child. 
It i onl the ignorant and unlearned, or 
foolish little children, that believe in such 
things. Such fancies would always end.as 
Bellvinkle’s did, if all would be, ag fearless 
as he.” 

» “EIt was acold stormy night in December, 
ypats ago, when I was a little child, that 
I was on a visit to Old Bellwinkle. It 
had commenced to storm after tea, and the 
wind blew, and the snow fell violently, 
when Bellwinkle drove to the door with 
his horse and sleigh to take me home. 
‘Piey packed me in with buffaloes, cloak 
and soap stone, bade me good night, and 
off we. started. As we. were. riding over 
the lone moor, which lay between the 
main road and my home, all of a sudden 
the horse stood still. ‘* What’s the mat- 
ter Kate?’ said Old Bellwinkle. ‘Get up 
along wi yoursel.” But whip and spur 
were in vain. Then we began to look 
around, to see what could be the reason, 
when lo, straight before us, at the side of 
the street, stood a figure, tall, clad all in 
white, holding out its arms, as though to 
strike us down, if we approached. ‘Get 
away,” screamed Bellwinkle; but the fig- 
ure moved not, but groaned. ‘‘ Get away,” 
called Bellwinkle again. But there it 
stood. ‘Ill see what you are, anyhow,” 
said he. So out he sprang, seized the 
whip, and laid on heavy blows on the tall 


figure. What a shower of snow fell on 
him! Arms, head and feet completely 
covered! The figure was only a huge limb 


of a tree, which had been half broken from 
the trunk, and swayed to and fro with the 
weight of the snow. We laughed heartily, 
rode home safely, and that was all the 
ghost we saw. 

“Now, Katy, there are no such things, 
and if you ever see anything strange at 
night, go right up to it and see what it is. 
I'll promise it will prove no more than a 
shower of snow, or some such thing.” 

Often through life, have I been reminded 
of Aunt Becca’s story, and when even 
strange sounds frightened me at night, 
have followed her advice—and had many a 
hearty laugh at the foolish fancies. Little 
reader, try it, and see, I'll promise you, 
many a merry laugh, and perfect security 
from FEAR. 
Andover, 1850. 


AN ODD STORY OF A CAT. 

Dear Children,—Last winter having 
told you a number of stories about the do- 
mestication of fishes, I promised, at some 
future time, to tell you something concern- 
ing the training of other animals. I am 
sure that you will be pleased with the fol- 
lowing account of the domestication of three 
foxes, which came uniler my own observa- 
tion. 

A young man in one of our New England 
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villages, in rambling over the low, rocky 
hills which lie behind the town, started an 
old fox with three young ones, from their 
hole. The old one escaped, but the cubs 
were taken, and carried to the young man’s 
house. 

Here their beauty ensnared the eyes of 
an old cat, who had just brought to light 
a large litter of kittens, and so powerful 
was the attraction, that after a few days, 
she discarded her own offspring and adopt- 
ed the little foxes in their place. 

I say ‘little,’ but when I saw them, 
which was only a few days after they 
were taken, either of them was twice the 
size of its new parent. Yet she still gave 
them suck,and continued to fondle and 
caress them without fear. 

The foxes were very tame; they played 
with my hands, licking them, and rubbing 
their beautiful heads, backwards and for- 
wards, on them, apparently with great 
pleasure. , 

While our backs were turned, one of 
them pulled the slats of his cage apart, and 
slipped out fora ramble. His owner did 
not seem at all concerned; but seemed 
confident that he would return at night- 
fall. 

As we walked homewards, we saw 
through the twilight, our graceful friend, 
with his long bushy tail, carried erect like 
a plume, scampering away over the hill, 
on the way towards his mother and broth- 
ers. 

We have read of cats nursing rats, and 
of hens hatching and adopting goslings ; 
but this was when their kittens had been 
killed, and the goose’s eggs had been sub- 
stituted in the place of those laid by the 
hen. We never before heard of any ani- 
mal discarding its own young to adopt 
and rear the offspring of another. 

Yet this story is perfectly true. c. c. c. 

[Child’s Friend. 


MILITARY TACTICS AMONG BIRDS. 


I was crossing a wide plain, when I saw 
a dense flock of birds, some thousands in 
number, migrating to the north. Soon 
they were in great agitation, wheeling and 
circling with much velocity. The precise 
cause of their ‘perturbation I did not at 
the first instant perceive. They opened 
to form a hollow square or rather globe, 
and then closed up with a frightful clatter 
of wings. They suddenly spread out in 
every direction, when I saw a hawk among 
them, endeavoring to catch one for his sup- 
per. Again they went through the same 
evolution, forming a hollow globe, with 
the hawk in the centre, and closing up 
with a still more frightful crash. The 
hawk being fully defeated, darted away 
towards a distant hill, evidently happy to 
make his escape.—t. [Puritan Recorder. 








Morality. 


BEWARE OF LIGHT READING. 


At the session of our Sabbath School on 
the afternoon of January 6th, a gentleman 
was present from Concord, N. H. Being 
called upon to address the school, he stated 
to us that he was connectel with the New 
Hampshire State Prison, and that he was 
going to relate to us a short sketch in the 
history of a lad who was confined in that 
prison. 

This lad was the only son of a widowed 
mother, and upon him she depended for a 
part of her support. She had purchased 
a small house, and had paid a part of the 
purchase money, and she was anxiously 
looking forward for the time, when, by her 
own industry and that of her son, she 
should make the balance of the payment. 
He was a very smart, active boy, and was 
employed in a cotton factory at New Mar- 
ket, N. H. In an evil hour, he thought he 
would purchase one of those yellow cover- 
ed pamphlets, with which our cities and 
large towns abound. He did so, and the 
reading of it proved his ruin. It purport- 
ed to be the history ofa famous robber, 
who had made himself rich by his daring 
exploits, and was then in the enjoyment of 
immense wealth. The lad conceived the 
idea of becoming a rich man immediately, 
and formed a plan to rob the post office at 
Great Falls, N. H. He put his plan into 
execution, was detected in the act, and is 
now in the State Prison at Concord, pay- 
ing the penalty of the crime which he has 
committed. On being interrogated after 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








his arrival at the prison, as to what brought 
him there, he answered, the reading of that 
novel. “O that I had never seen that 
book; if I never had, I should now have 
been at home, enjoying my liberty, and 
have been a blessing to my mother.” 

My young friends, if you wish to be- 
come good members of society, if you wish 
to form characters that will be a blessing 
to you and your friends around you, and 
above all, if you wish to be happy in the 
world to come, read not such works as 
these. They have ruined thousands, and 
will ruin thousands more.—n. _[ Reaper. 








Editorial. | 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE BURIAL OF JACOB. 


A grievous famine had invaded the Land of 
Canaan, and the venerated Patriarch and his 
family were in want of food. But there was 
corn in Egypt, and more—Joseph was there— 
Joseph, the beloved son of his father. These 
circumstances determined the removal of the 
good old man to that land of plenty. It was 
very delightful to him, thus to spend the rem- 
nant of life. His children were around him, 
and near to him, and he blessed them with his 
almost expiring breath. He lived 17 years in 
Egypt. ; 

But as the time of his departure drew nigh, 
his thoughts and affections ran back to his na- 
tive land, and they lingered with peculiar in- 
terest about the burial place of his fathers ; that 
field with its beautiful trees, and the cave there- 
in, the sepulchre, where his aged grandparents 
had been laid years before, where both his own, 
beloved parents reposed, and where Leah his 
own wife had been buried by his own hands. 
Alas! for the beautiful Rachel! his best be- 
loved, the idol of his affections, she had come 
to the close of life, while on a journey, and 
was deposited by the way-side. She rested 
not with her kindred. 

There it was, in the cave of Machpelah, that 
hallowed spot, endeared by so many tender 
and delightful recollections, that the aged pil- 
grim desired his dust to be laid. He gavea 

solemn charge to all his sons, to his beloved 
Joseph in particular, from whom he had receiv- 
eda sacred pledge some time before, that it 
should be even as he desired. 

After this, he gathered up his feet into the 
bed, for he had been sitting up, upon its side, 
while blessing his sons, and giving them his 
last commands, and peacefully fell aleep. 

After the spirit of his father had departed, 
his son Joseph in the fulness of his griefand 
affection, fell upon his neck, and kissed him, 
and wept there. 

It was customary in those days, and by the 
Egyptians particularly, to use certain prepara- 
tions about the body of a deceased person, by 
which it would be preserved for a great length 
of time fromdecay. This was called embalm- 
ing. The art is now lost. It was thus, the 
physicians of Egypt embalmed Jacob. 

It took 40 days to prepare the body of the 
good old patriarch for burial, and 70 days were 
spent in mourning by the Egyptians, after 
which, the funeral procession moved off toward 
the Land of Canaan. It was an exceeding 
great company. ‘There were chariots and 
horsemen. There was the house of Joseph, and 
his brethren and their families, and the family 
of the deceased patriarch, all indeed, but the 
little children and the flocks and the herds; 
these they left in the land of Goshen. There 
went up also with the bereaved Israelites, all 
the servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, 
and all the elders of the land of Egypt. As 
Joseph was a Prince in Egypt, second only to 
Pharaoh, we may suppose this funeral proces- 
sion to have, been one of great pomp and gran- 
deur, and théy.svere going to bury Jacob, the 
good old Jacob, a plain man, whose occupation 
in life was a humble one, and whose meek and 
quiet spirit had gone to Abraham and Isaac in 
the kingdom ofheaven. It was of little conse- 
quence to him now, where or how his remains 
were buried, though while living, it was a fa- 
vorite wish that they as well as his departed 
spirited, should rest with his fathers. 

The great concourse of people, no doubt, at- 
tracted considerable notice as they passed 
along. They stopped by the way, when they 
had reached the threshing floor of Atad, and 
there they gave expression to their grief by 


mourning 7 days. The inhabitants of the land 
through which they passed, when they witness- 
ed the overwhelming grief of this immense 
multitude, said among themselves, “ This is a 
grievous mourning to the Egyptians,” and they 
named the place Abel-mizraim. 

At length the journey was completed, and 
the mournful task performed. The sons of Ja- 
cob saw the precious remains of their venera- 
ble and beloved parent laid away in the same 
sepulchre, where so many of their kindred were 
already reposing. The whole company then 
came back to the land of Egypt, even as they 
went up. 

It must have been with sorrowful hearts, that 
they thus turned back, and pursued their home- 
ward journey. Very touching were the scenes 
through which they had been passing, and no 
doubt the recollections of them wotld linger 
long in their hearts. To many of them it was 
the reviving of the scenes of a mother’s burial. 
Alas! for Joseph and Benjamin, a lonely and a 
distant spot held the ashes of their precious 
mother, and it must have been with peculiar 
emotion that their thoughts were allowed to 
wander to the grave of Rachel, and to rest 
upon the monument erected there, as a tribute 
of affection from him, who had just followed her 
to the world of spirits. Very dear to each 
other were these departed ones in life, but their 
ashes might not slumber together indeath. So 
it has ever been—so it will be. But the spir- 
its of the blest! No time, nor distance, nor 
accident can separate them—if joined by one 
spirit, united in the same love, and once ad- 
mitted to» His kingdom, “ which is eternal in 
the Heavens.” v. 





ee LETTER 0 THE EDITOR. 
Gilmanton, N. H. Jan. 18, 1850. 
Mr. Witu1s: Dear Sir,—I am very sorry 
that father directed you not to send the Com- 
panion any more, It was such a disappoint- 
ment to me, that he has given mea Dollar to 
pay for the Companion another year. Your lit- 
tle paper has been an agreeable companion in 
our family nearly since its commencement. It 
began its conversation with the oldest member 
of the family ; then with the next ; and now it 
has got to me, the youngest. It has always 
been a great favorite with us children. I can- 
not tell you how much pleasure we have taken 
in its perusal. I cheerfully forward you the 
Dollar ; and wish the paper sent in my name. 


Respectfully yours, A. J. M. 





Varicty. 


AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


A lady who was desirous of the improvement 
of her daughter in the delightful science of 
music, was teaching her how to sing that beau- 
tiful song, “The last link is broken.” The 
daughter stood by, listening tothe tones of her 
voice. The song proceeded—when suddenly 
the mother raised her hands to her head, and 
exclaimed, “Oh dear!” fell back into the arms 
of her daughter and expired! thus suddenly 
was “the last link broken” which bound that 
mother to her daughter—the last link broken 
which bound that wife to her husband—the 
last link broken which attached an immortal 
spirit to the shores of time. 

What adds to the mournfulness of this event 
is, that the lady was just preparing to visit and 
spend the first Sabbath of the New Year with 
her brother, and was anxious that her daughter 
might be able, on that occasion, to sing the 
above song. [ Watchman. 





— @—— 





NANTUCKET BOYS. 


A few days since, a number of boys were 
amusing themselves by skating on one of the 
neighboring ponds, when one of the number, 
a daring little fellow who was the delight of 
his companions, suddenly broke through and 
disappeared. He soon rose to the surface, 
struggled for life, but in vain, for the ice con- 
tinually broke at every attempt to regain its 
surface. ‘The case was desperate; when sud- 
denly a cry was raised among the anxious boys, 
who were witnessing the exertions. “ Off with 
your skates! off with your skates, every one 
of you, and tie them in a line by the strings!” 
This was but the work ofa moment. “Now 
down on your stomachs, and keep within reach- 
ing distance of each other.” The pioneer took 
the string of skates, and approached as near as 
was prudent on account of the weakness of 
the ice, and threw the line of skates to the 
boy, reserving one end in his hand. It was 
fortunately caught; the line of prostrate boys, 
skates and strings was now perfect, and the 
order resounded through the line, “ Now, haul 
for your life.” ‘This was done, and the noble 
fellow was rescued, with only a few slight cuts 





on his face from the ice.—Christian Citizen. 














SINGULAR INCIDENT IN A MAD HOUSE. 


Some months since, an incident occurred in 
our City Lunatic Hospital, of a very peculiar 
character. A mother and daughter both be- 
came inmates, and were placed in the same 
story of the building, where they had access to 
the same hall. They met, and recognized 
each other, though one had left the other years 
ago, in Ireland. 
became residents here, and lost all knowledge 
of the other’s history or fate; and both became 
bereft of reason, and came upon the public for 
support, and in a mad house, surrounded by 
those who were hopelessly insane, the child and 
parent met, and though reason was dethroned, 
and each was there with a “mind diseased,” 
yet Nature triumphed over the clouded intel- 
lect, and for a brief moment, the parties talk- 
ed of the land of their birth, and when 
they had separated from each other. This in- 
cident is of romantic interest, sufficient to suit 
the most anxious inquirer after extraordinary 
adventures. 

—_—_—~———_. 


A BETTER MAN THAN HIS BROTHER. 
The Philadelphia Spirit of the Times vouch- 
es for the correctness of the following :-- 


On Thursday last, a wedding party arrived 
from the country, consisting of the bride and 
groom, the brother of the latter and several 
friends. They put up at one of our public 
houses, and in the evening the preliminaries 
having been all settled, and the clergyman in 
attendance, the ceremonies were about to begin, 
when the groom manifested some dissatisfac- 
tion. The bride seeing this, and being high 
spirited, showed as much independence as the 
lover. In the midst of the confusion which en- 
sued, theebridegroom’s brother stepped up to 
the bride, and said, “ Since —— won’t marry 
you, I'll marry you myself, if you have no ob- 
jection” — 

“ Nope in the least,” said the bride, “I always 
took you for a better man than your brother, 
and | am now fully convinced of it.” 

The knot was at once tied, and much grati- 
fication was expressed at the finale of the affair. 


————— 


LADY MINERS IN CALIFORNIA. 


A young man from Maine, writing to his 
friends from California, says his party found, 
near the Sacramento, and e#lmost thirty miles 
from any other digging, two intelligent and 
and beautiful young ladies, with no attendant 
except an old grey headed negro, whom they 
had enticed to accompany them, and who is the 
servant of the father of one of them. The el- 
dest of these girls was not twenty. It seems 
their imagination had become excited by the 
gold stories which they had heard, and they 
had determined to try their hands at making a 
fortune. The old negro was past work, and 
was left in the camp during the day to look 
after the household affairs, and keep watch, 
while the girls pursued their mining opera- 
tions. When the party reached the camp, the 
old darkey was alone in the tent; the girls 
came in during the day, and received their vis- 
itors hospitably. They expressed no fear of 
being molested or robbed, and said that they 
should leave for home when they had accumu- 
lated $10,000; they had already gathered 
$7,000. ‘They were from Florida, and the 
youngest ran away trom school, to enter upon 
the expedition. 

—————-_—_———_. 


DEAD BONES PREACH. 


A young man of a philosophical and skepti- 
cal turn of mind, wandered away on a Sabbath 
morning in summer. He walked down the 
bank of a small river, and then into a grove 
of trees, and when in the vicinity of a farm 
house, he came to a collection of bones. He 
took up some of them in his hands. He com- 
pared them with each other in respect to length, 
sizeand structure. This joint, that socket, and 
that head of a bone attracted his deep and ad- 
miring attention. What wisdom, what evident 
design, whatpadaptation of one to another, what 
benevolent use in respect to motion and strength! 
Surely there is a God, nor is this a work of 
chance. When this young man was admitted 
to the church as a penitent believer in Christ, 
he said, “ These bones of a horse preached to 
me the loudest sermon that I ever heard.” 

[Puritan Recorder. 


— 


WORTH REMEMBERING, 


It is not what we earn, but what we save, 
that makes us rich. It is not what we eat, but 
what we digest, that makes us strong. Itis 
not what we read, but what we remember, that 
makes us learned. All this is very simple, but 
is worth remembering.—Ib. 

——__ 


BEAUTIFUL IGNORANCE. 


A gentleman was once riding in Scotland 
by a bleaching-ground, where a poor woman 
was at work watering her webs of linen cloth. 
He asked her where she went to church, what 
she had heard on the preceding day, and how 
much she remembered. She could not even 
tell the text of the last sermon. 

“And what good can the preaching do you ;” 
said he, “if you forget it all?” 

“ Ah, sir,” replied the poor woman, “ if you 
look at this web on the grass, you will see that 
as fast as ever I put the water on it, the sun 





Both had crossed the ocean, | 








dries it all up; and yet, sir, I see it i 
and whiter.” : er ae — 


_~o—_. 


THE UGLY BOY AND THE GOOD Dog. 
A lady had a faithful dog and a favorite kit- 
ten. One day an ugly boy took the kitten and 
threw it into the river, and but for the faithfy| 
dog it would have perished. The dog plunged 
into the water, and took the cat in his mouth 
and brought it home. How much better is q 
good dog than anugly boy! [Stories for Children, 

———_—_—— 


SWEARING. 


A pious man was once in company with a 
gentleman who frequently used the words dey. 
il, deuce, etc., and at last took the name of God 
in vain. “Stop, sir,” said the old man; “J 
said nothing while you only used freedom with 
the name of your master, but I insist upon it 
you shall use no such freedom with the name 
of my Master.” 

———~>—_-—_ 


A THOUGHT FOR PARENTS. 


It is poor encouragement to toil through life 
to amass a fortune to ruin your children, In 
nine cases out of ten, a large fortune is the 
greatest curse which could be bequeathed to 
the young and inexperienced. 

—— 

Unnevier.—No man is an unbeliever, but 
because he willbe so; and every man is not an 
unbeliever, because the grace of God conquers 
some, changeth their wills, and binds them to 
Christ.—Charnock. 


A hypocrite pays tribute to God, that he may 
impose on men. 


- He that arms his intent with virtue is invinci- 
e. 





FLOWERS FOR THE BEE. 
Come honey-bee, with thy busy hum, 
To the fragrant tufts of the wild thyme come, 
And sip the sweet dew from the cowslip’s head, 
From the lily’s bell and the violet’s bed. 
Come, honey-bee, 
There is spread for thee 
Arich repast in wood and field, 
And a thousand flowers, 


Within our bowers, 
To thee their nectared essence yield. 


Come, honey-bee, to our woodlands come, 
There’s a lesson for us inthy busy hum; 
Thou hast treasure in store in the hawthorn’s 
wreath, 
In the golden broom and the purple heath ; 
And flowers less fair 
That scent the air, 
Like pleasant friends drop balm for thee, 
And thou winnest spoil 
By thy daily toil, 
Thou patient, and thrifty, and diligent bee. 


We may learn from the bee the wise man’s lore, 
‘The hand of the diligent gathereth store.’ 
He plies in his calling from morn till night, 
Nor tires in his labor nor flags in his flight ; 
From numberless blossoms of every hue, 
He gathers the nectar and sips the dew. 
Then homeward he speeds 
O’er the fragrant meads, 
And he hums as he goes his thankful lay. 
Let our thanks too arise 
For our daily supplies, 
As homeward and heavenward we haste on our 
way. [The Wild Garland. 











MOTHER, WHO MADS THE FLOWERS? 


A little child who loves to see 
The bright sun shining clear, 

Is often asking, “ Where is He 
Who placed the bright sun here ? 


“T see the moonlight's silver gleam, 
And stars with twinkling ray, 
But pray, who made that gentle beam, 
Almost more fair than day ?” 


“T gather for my own parterre 
A blossom rich and fair, 

But who has placed these colors here, 
And mixed them with such care *” 


“°Tis God, my child, who will impart 
More glorious objects still ; 

A temper mild, a feeling heart, 
And strength to do his will.” 





ANNA’S PRAYER. 


Will the great God above 
Hear little Anna’s prayer— 
Will He o’er baby brother watch, 
With loving, tender care ? 


Will He keep Anna ton, 
Take care of her each day, 

Will He make us kind true. 
And teach us how to pray ? 


Will He help us not to sin, 
Help us to seek his love, 
And take us, when we die 
‘L'o live with Him above ? 
Will He dear father bless, 
And mother too, so kind— 
And may we all love Him | 
With heart and soul and mind? 
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